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CHURCH AND SOCIETY 


Tue dynamic righteousness of the Kingdom of God, which would make society 
to its length and breadth obedient to the will of God, we refuse. We even dare to 
say that the Word of God has no business to meddle in such matters. . . . [| To pray, 
“Thy kingdom come,” is to pray precisely that the rule of God triumph everywhere. 
It is a prayer that simply cannot be prayed while we declare that there are areas 
of life where the will of Christ will not rule, but our ancient prejudice. The Church 
is to exhibit the righteousness of Christ not merely in private morality but in all 
matters of human relations. The church which “sticks to the gospel” and utters 
no word of judgment or of exhortation to society’s sin, is no prophetic church and, 
what is worse, is preaching an incomplete gospel. The Kingdom of God is supreme 
over the earthly order and by its righteousness pronounces judgment and summons 
to penitence. The Church is the people of that Kingdom and must be its earthly 
voice. She will witness to her faith in the God whose Kingdom comes by going out 
to meet that God in obedience. {[ In any case, God help the church that so blends 
into society that there is no longer any difference! Such a church will produce no 
quality of behavior other than that which society in general produces.. It will take 
on the prejudices of society, and even demand that its gospel support those preju- 
dices. It will make itself a tool of society whose main business it is to protect and 
to dignify with divine support the best interest of its constituents. And that is 
stark tragedy! The end of it is a poverty-stricken church which utters no Word, 
states no demands, summons to no destiny—but has a host of activities you would 
enjoy. And such a church is not the peculiar people of God’s Kingdom: it has 
failed to be the Church and needlessly cumbers the ground.—JoHN BricutT in The 
Kingdom of God, the Abingdon-Cokesbury Award Winner. 














Letters to the Editors 





Here’s More About the Evanston Procedures 





“General Visitors”: 25 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

...I have received a number of inquiries 
and questions regarding the places as- 
signed to us at the World Council of 
Churches Assembly in Evanston. 

From the World Council of Churches 
office in New York, I have received further 
information which I am sending on to 
you for your reference. The categories of 
attendants at the Evanston Assembly are: 
official delegates (600, of which we have 
5); consultants (150, to be appointed by 
the executive committee of the World 
Council); youth consultants (120, to be 
appointed); fraternal delegates (from 
world religious organizations) ; accredited 
visitors (600, of which we have 5); press 
representatives (at least 400 can be ac- 
credited —advance accreditation essen- 
tial); general visitors (1600 places, of 
which we have been given 25). 

The twenty-five places for general vis- 
itors, not “official observers” previously 
indicated, have already been assigned to 
the boards and agencies of the General 
Assembly. Each of these, which includes 
twenty-five admission cards to day and 
evening plenary sessions, will cost $12.50 
or $.50 per single admission card. One 
set of admissions could be all used by an 
individual or by a group of individuals 
who would divide up the sessions to be 





THIS WEEK 


These People Join 
Thousands More 
In Saying ... 


Let Presbyterians Reunite!* 


(Continued from last issue) 


Donald A. Spencer 
Chattanooga, 
Tenn, 


Fred H. Leach 
San German, 
Puerto Rico 


Doris & Vance Barron 
Charleston, S. C. 


Thomas J. Reed 
Natchez, Miss. 
Mrs. W. P. Perkins 

Senatobia, Miss. 


Bill Perkins 
Senatobia, Miss. 


James O. Speed, Jr. 
Columbia Seminary 
Decatur, Ga. 
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*A copy of the pamphlet, Let Presbyte- 
rians Reunite! summarizing an editorial se- 
ries, with more than 140 signatures, will 
be sent free of charge for a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 
per 100. 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Virginia 





attended. Section meetings are not open 
to visitors. 

No entertainment will be provided for 
general visitors and they will have to 
secure hotel ur motel accommodations else- 
where than Evanston, where reservations 
have already been made for all available 
accommodations. This will mean accommo- 
dations would have to be arranged in 
Chicago, Edgewater Beach, or other near- 
by towns. In additions, there will be 200 
tickets for the day-time sessions and 4600 
for the evening sessions held for sale at 
the door for people who have not secured 
tickets in advance, at $1.00 per ticket. 
Persons interested in these single tickets 
may write to the Chaplain at Northwest- 
ern University. 

Official delegates will be given rooms 
on the University campus; accredited vis- 
itors will be given entertainment, bed, and 
breakfast in private homes. The press 
will be assigned to hotels in Evanston. 
No provision can be made for general vis- 
itors to Evanston. 

Additional activities which general vis- 
itors may attend are: a mass worship 
service in Soldier’s Field on Sunday even- 
ing, August 15; a symphony concert of 
great religious music one evening during 
the Assembly; an ecumenical institute in 
the Chicago area two weeks prior to the 
opening of the Assembly. Many foreign 
church delegates will lecture at the insti- 
tute. Registration is in the hands of the 
office of Dr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, 
of Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 
University Ave., Chicago. 

I hope that this additional information 
will be of help to you in making your 
plans. On August 29, many overseas visi- 
tors will be preaching in the pulpits of 
Chicago and vicinity. 

Frank W. Pricer, Moderator. 
Lexington, Va. 


@NOTE: This is a copy of a letter sent 
to Board secretaries; The Boards have 
been asked to name these “general visi- 
tors” from staff members, Board mem- 
bers and members of the church-at-large. 


Accurate Rolls Needed 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In the last four churches of which 1 
have been pastor I have had to spend 
from three months to one year in each 
ease in bringing the church roll up to 
date. By that I mean correcting er- 
roneous addresses and trying to locate 
by various and sundry means persons 
who were listed as being on the active 
roll (as turned over to me) but who had 
in many cases been completely away from 
the church for four or five years, and in 
other cases had actually been dead for 
two and three years. I don’t want to 
seem unduly critical or censorious, but I 
wonder how many pastors realize, when 
they are leaving their churches to move 
to rew fields, how much time-consuming 
labor they bequeath to their successors 
when they do not make a sincere effort 
to correct and bring their active church 
rolls up to date before leaving. 

I realize that this is not altogether the 
responsibility of the pastor, and that 
Sessions should also feel an obligation 


to cooperate in this matter. But realiz- 
ing from the practical standpoint that 
the minister and his secretary are in 
possession of such facts in most cases, 
would it not be a splendid thing if every 
pastor before leaving his church would 
make sure that his roll was as up to date 
as he could possibly make it? 

When a new minister comes into a 
field there are always innumerable de- 
mands upon his time and energy, espe- 
cially in the first two or three months of 
his pastorate. He is anxious to get ac- 
quainted with his members and to call 
upon as many as possible within a rea- 
sonable length of time. But so many 
valuable hours are utterly wasted in 
trying to track down names where out-of- 
date addresses are given and where such 
corrections should have been taken care 
of. This represents a waste not only of 
the pastor’s time, but also a waste of 
church money as well, and interferes a 
great deal in a minister’s effectiveness 
during those first vital months. 

I don’t know whether it would be prac- 
tical to take any legislative action on 
this matter, nor am I particularly recom- 
mending same, but what a big help it 
would be if every pastor would appoint 
himself a committee of one to take this 
matter seriously and to see that he ful- 
fills this responsibility in his own church. 
3€lieve me, much good would result. 

TENNESSEF MINISTER. 


A. T. S. Summer School 


To Tue OvTLOOK: 


The General Assembly’s Trainin« 
School will conduct a Summer Session 
on its campus at 3400 Brook Road, Rich- 
mond, Va., August 3-13, 1954. Instruction 
will be given in religious education. 
music, English Bible, and_ religious 
drama, 

Dr. Shelton Smith of Duke University 
and Mrs. L. C. Majors of the Presbyter- 
ian Board of Christian Education will 
provide the religious education leader- 
ship. Dr. James R. Sydnor of the Train- 
ing School faculty will have associated 
with him in music, Mr. Henry Pfohl of 
the Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, New York; Mr. William Wat- 
kins of the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C.: and 
Mrs. Madeline Dean Ingram of Lynch- 
burg College and Memorial Methodist 
Church, Lynchburg, Virginia. Dr. Robert 
F. Boyd of the Training School faculty 
will teach a course in Bible, and Dr. 
Dorothy Richey of Furman University 
will conduct a course in religious drama. 

Detailed information will be supplied 
on request. 

Patrick H. CARMICHAEL, 
Director of the Summer Session. 
Richmond, Va. 


Plan of Union 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Word has just been received that the 
Plan of Union, that was to have been avail- 
able on February 1, will be shipped to me 
from Philadelphia about the end of Feb- 
ruary. Those who have sent orders and 
remittances are requested to take note of 
this delay. Others who desire copies at 
twenty-five cents each are asked to send 
remittances with their orders at once so 
as to guarantee that all who desire copies 
may secure them. 

E. C. Scorr, Stated Clerk. 
341-A Ponce de Leon Avenue, N.E. 
Atlanta 5, Georgia 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 


of March 3, 1879. Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 
first week, January. and fourth week, August. 


1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except 


Telephone 2-9492; night, 4-5554. 10¢ a copy, $4.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Churchmen Offer Roberts 
$1,000 for One “Miracle” 


St. PETERSBURG, Fla. (RNS)—A heat- 
ed controversy raged here between evan- 
gelist Oral Roberts and the Churches of 
Christ, who offered a $1,000-reward for 
proof of one “miracle.” 

Mr. Roberts is conducting a two-week 
tent campaign on the outskirts of the 
city, with special meetings daily to pray 
for the sick. The campaign ends Feb. 
14. 

The Pinellas County Churches of 
Christ ran a large ad daily offering the 
reward. It said the group would give 
“$1,000 for acceptable evidence of one 
case of miraculous, divine healing of can- 
cer, tuberculosis, withered limbs, or pa- 
ralysis. Certified testimony of any three 
reputable physicians, members of the 
Pinellas Medical Society, will be accepted 
as sufficient evidence.” 

The ad concluded with an invitation to 
hear a Churches of Christ evangelist 
preach. 

Mr. Roberts previously was denied a 
city license to bring his tent revival cam- 
paign here after protests from the United 
Churches of Greater St. Petersburg. 

The license was granted, over further 
objections by United Churches spokes- 
men, when the evangelist promised to 
comply more strictly with the city’s san- 





MARY B. PRESIDENT—Charles Wallace 

McKenzie of Westminster College, Fulton, 

Mo., was announced here last week as the 

president-elect of Mary Baldwin College, 

Staunton, Va. Dr. McKenzie, who will 

take his new post July 1, succeeds Frank 
B. Lewis. 


Established 1819 


itary code in setting up the tent, which 
accommedates 6,000. 

Mr. Roberts claimed that he is not a 
faith healer. He said, ‘“The whole world 
has been waiting a long time for preach- 
ers of righteousness to emphasize and 
forcefully preach that God is able, will- 
ing and desirous, to heal both body and 
soul.” 


Chapel Hill Covenant 
Church Is Dissolved 


A little more than a year after organ- 
ization the Covenant church of Chapel 
Hill, N. C., has been dissolved by Orange 
Presbytery. 

The action was taken at the request of 
the congregation and the pastor, William 
R. Thurman. 


_ 


NEW IN SPIRIT 
North Sixth St., Richmond 19, Virginia 

Representatives were reported as say- 
ing there was little to be gained by having 
two Presbyterian churches in Chapel Hill. 

The Covenant church was organized 
by a few members who withdrew from 
the Chapel Hill church during the min- 
istry of Charles M. Jones and others in 
the community who joined them. The 
current Assembly’s Minutes show 27 
members. 

Besides this church another was form- 
ed last summer as a community church 
which called Mr. Jones as its minister. 
This church is reported as having several 
hundred persons in its Sunday services. 
Between 60 and 70 members of the Pres- 
byterian church joined it. 

Meanwhile, the original church reports 
a membership larger than before these 
two groups withdrew from it. 


Anti-Union Forces Find 
Obstacles in Mississippi 


(Continued from last week) 

The recent Jackson, Miss., discussion 
of the arguments against Presbyterian re- 
union brought to light some of the tactics 
being used in the debate and some of the 
preliminary strategy followed in arrang- 
ing the meetings. 

Kenneth S. Keyes of Miami spoke in 
several Mississippi towns before going 
to Memphis and the Southwest. 

When he extended an open invitation 
for a layman to speak in opposition in 
Jackson, the offer was taken up, as re- 
ported here last week, by Col. Francis 
Pickens Miller of Charlcttesville, Va., on 
condition that he share the time equally 
with Mr. Keyes. 

Colonel Miller was not told at that 
time or for six days afterwards that any- 
one else had requested an opportunity to 
speak for union. The involved arrange- 
ments were somewhat veiled until almost 
a week after he offered to speak, when he 
was informed that he would be limited to 
twenty minutes and was, as he understood 
it, encouraged not to come. 

Colonel Miller was then told for the 
first time that another unnamed man had 
asked to be allowed to speak for union 
and had been definitely scheduled. 

This man, it later developed, was J. 
K. Morrison, a member of the First 
church in Jackson. As the meeting open- 
ed, he spoke first and was followed by 
Mr. Keyes, who had unlimited time. 

[Anti-union leaders justified the pro- 


cedure by claiming that the three (U.S., 
USA and United) Moderators had re- 
cently spoken in Natchez and no one had 
an opportunity to speak against them, 
though they did not discuss union in their 
talks. They did not point out that in 
Natchez a meeting has been planned 
when an opponent of union will speak. ] 


Volunteer Was Willing “If’— 


Mr. Morrison, who is almost 76 years 
old, explained in his talk that he had 
volunteered to speak in the Jackson meet- 
ing, “if there is no one to give the side” 
of union. He did not know until a few 
hours before the meeting that Colonel 
Miller had requested time. 

Mr. Morrison described a recent meet- 
ing of the men of the First church, Jack- 
son, when a discussion of union was 
planned. All “the pros and cons,” he 
said, who participated in the forum “were 
hand-picked to suit those who opposed 
union. The two who represented the pros 
were Dr. Reed Miller [the pastor], who 
had told me that he did not favor union, 
and Mr. Stokes Robertson, who is one of 
the leaders against union.” 

Mr. Morrison urged the great need for 
Christians to make a common witness. 
Following the meeting Chalmers Alex- 
ander, who was chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee, congratulated Mr. Mor- 
rison and expressed his personal pleasure 
that he had spoken. 

Earlier efforts had been made to hold 








a meeting to discuss union in Jackson, 
with the initiative taken by a layman’s 
committee. However, when conditions 
were outlined calling for a presentation 
of both sides on equal terms the commit- 
tee made other plans—eventuating in the 
Keyes meeting in the First church. 

Mr. Keyes followed the presentation 
which he has made familiar previously. 
He said the authority of elders would be 
reduced; deacons would not be respon- 
sible for stewardship; great power would 
be concentrated in the hands of a few; 
there would be a trend toward “modern- 
ism.” He used his charts to show differ- 
ent statistical standing in the U. S. and 
USA churches. He read a letter from 
C. Darby Fulton, of the World Missions 
Board, to show that damage would be 
done to World Missions. 


Under the Plan of Union, he said, the 
right to buy and sell property would be 
taken from the congregation by the pres 
bytery. When an elder challenged this 
he insisted that the permission of presby- 
tery had to be secured in such instances. 
When this was challenged, G. T. Gilles- 
pie, Mississippi representative on the 
Union Committee, was called upon. He 
said that over much opposition the South 
ern representatives had persuaded the 
committee to change “permission” to 
“consultation.” The plan provides for 
consultation. 


Corrected, but Still— 

Next night in Brookhaven, Mr. Keyes 
said he had been corrected at this point in 
Jackson but he said the change in word- 
ing does not change the provision. It is 
still true, he said, that control of the prop- 
erty will be taken from the congregation 
and placed in the presbytery, because, he 
said, trustees are “under the jurisdiction” 
of presbytery. 

In both Jackson and Brookhaven a 
question was put to Mr. Keyes for which 
he had already written out an answer: 
Why is it that so many of our ministers 
in the Southern Church favor union? 

Mr. Keyes read: For two reasons, be- 
cause men in our seminaries are indoc- 
trinating them with the ecumenical idea 
and because ministers know nothing 
about organizational matters. [In Jack- 
son he said:] “In organizational work 
ministers are entirely out of their sphere.”’ 
Ministers know nothing about it. Busi- 
ness men do. Business men know the 
dangers of working in organizations man- 
aged from the top down. (In Brookhaven 
he said in a confidential tone:) They will 
find out their fatal mistake only too late 
if union prevails for then we will be 
completely submerged and outvoted 4-1. 
(The 4-1 phrase was repeated often, es- 
pecially at Brookhaven. ) 

While he expressed confidence that 
most of the USA ministers are thoroughly 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, from a recorded radio-telephone panel, are 
Harmon B. Ramsey, First church, Athens, Ga., and Hunter B. Blakely, 
Presbyterian, U. S., secretary of Higher Education. 


PRAYING FOR RAIN 


Should we prav for rain in time of 
drought ? 


RAMSEY: There are two basic ques- 
tions involved in this query, the first 
one of which is whether or not in view 
of so-called natural law we can believe 
there is any value in praying to God to 
change the weather. To deal adequately 
with that would require an examination 
of this whole conception of natural law. 
Since there is not time for that I can 
only say that, as I see it, the Christian 
conception is that God is not at the 
mercy of the world he created but that 
he is in control of it. From this it would 
follow that God can change the weather 
if he wills to do so. The second question 
that is involved is whether it is right for 
us to pray for God to change the weather. 
The answer to that question would de 
pend upon the purpose behind the prav- 
er. If the purpose of the prayer be to 
secure relief for people that would suffer 
because of continued drought, or some 
other unselfish purpose, it would seem to 
be a perfectly proper prayer. That does 
not mean, however, that God will neces- 
sarily answer it, for there may be other 
considerations of which we are ignorant 
to prevent the granting of the petition. 
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But if we guard our asking (as we ought 
always to do) by praying, “Thy will be 
done,” we need not hesitate to lay our 
requests before God. As a matter of fact, 
one of the finest conceptions of petitionary 
prayer that I have come across is that 
which regards it not as asking that God’s 
will be changed but as asking that his 
will be released. 


“COMMUNION OF SAINTS” 

What do we mean by the “communion 
of saints” as we have it in the Apostles’ 
Creed? 

BLAKELY: When I recite the Apostles’ 
Creed on Sunday morning there is noth- 
ing that thrills my soul quite as much 
as when I come to the statement, “the 
communion of saints.” It means the 
great fellowship which we have through 
the Holy Spirit in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
The thought carries me to all those with 
whom we have fellowship in the Christian 
ormation, to the time of the Apostles 
church back across the ages to the Ref- 
and even back into the Old Testament: 
and then out across the world today to all 
lands and all places. All of us, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, who have been 
saved by Jesus Christ are saints in 
one great communion, the fellowship in 
Christ Jesus. 


sound theologically, the church, he said, 
is controlled by liberals who are not 
sound. Fifteen ministers in the USA 
church, he said, have told him that most 
of the synods and presbyteries are con- 
trolled by a liberal majority. In the 
U. S. church also, he went on, it is only 
a minority that favors union, but this 
minority is better in political maneuvers. 
This explains why the Assembly has 
given a majority vote in recent years in 
favor of union. 


No Answer 


At this point the speaker was chal- 
lenged in Brookhaven. The inquirer was 
troubled, he said, because Mr. Keyes had 
said “our church” is a spiritual group, 
we are so much better than the Northern 
church, and yet you are accusing our 
church of being controlled by a minority 
and out-politicing and outsmarting a ma- 
jority opposed to union. How is it, then, 
that we are so much better than they? 
Mr. Keyes had no answer. 

He was asked again how he explained 
it if, as he predicted, the Southern group 
would be outnumbered 4-1 in the united 
church. That would make it a minority 
and he had said that minorities are given 
little consideration in the USA church. 
Still, he was reminded, he had insisted 
that a minority is in the saddle in the 
USA church. He did not explain the 
contradiction. 

He was challenged again when he said 
that U. S. churches can decide where their 
benevolences go, but in the USA church 
it all goes to “headquarters,” and in the 
event of union, the USA plan would be 
adopted. He was asked to show in the 
Plan of Union where this arrangement 
was called for, particularly since such de- 
tails will be worked out in a committee 
where the USA church will have only 
20 out of 60 members. He replied, That 
is just your opinion. I have given you 
what will happen. 

It was estimated that 350 people were 
in the Jackson meeting. In Batesville the 
crowd was estimated at 100 two nights 
earlier. 


Batesville Is for Union 


The Batesville pastor, Wilbur Smith, 
made an opening statement in that 
church, declaring that the officers of the 
Batesville church are unanimously in 
favor of union. He said they realize the 
values and possibilities of union, for 
after many years of working in U. S. and 
USA churches in that community they 
were united in 1942. The united church 
has worked harmoniously and fruitfully 
ever since. He said that though the Ses- 
sion is heartily in favor of union he was 
glad that they are sufficiently broadmind- 
ed to allow a man opposed to union to 
speak in the church. 

Following Mr. Keyes address there was 
an invitation to ask questions. There 
were no questions. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Do the Public Schools Emphasize 
Moral and Spiritual Values? 


By JAMES B. 


ONTRARY to the opinions of some 

persons, the public schools in the 
United States do emphasize moral and 
spiritual values. It is impossible to con- 
duct a good school without doing so. This 
basic fact should be kept constantly be- 
fore the public. 


Moral not Sectarian Training 

Some persons urge that the public school 
should teach religion as a school subject. 
If it did so, what would be the content 
of such a course? Those who advocate 
such instruction would find it exceedingly 
difficult to answer this question to the 
satisfaction of the parents of all the chil- 
dren—Catholics, Jews, conservative and 
liberal Protestants, and non-believers. 

Although all churches carry on exten- 
sive instruction programs, some sects be- 
lieve that church-controlled elementary 
und secondary schools are necessary in 
order to teach the religious beliefs of the 
supporters of such schools. It should be 
remembered that there are 265 different 
sectarian groups in the United States. 
On several questions there are sharp dis- 
agreements among those sects, and the 
teachings of some sects are considered as 
rank heresy by cthers. If the public 
school is to continue to serve all the chil- 
dren of all the people, regardless of re- 
ligious affiliations, it must shun sectarian 
training. How could the public school 
teach religion as a school subject without 
denying certain churches the freedom to 
incorporate their distinctive doctrines 
into such a course? Certainly no com- 
mon course could possibly be prepared. 
At most, our public schools can provide 
only a friendly atmosphere for the cul- 
tivation of personal religious faith, but 
the responsibility for sectarian religious 
instruction must rest with the many dif- 
ferent churches in the United States. It 
is clear that a distinction should be made 
hetween sectarian training and an educa- 
tion which inculcates moral values. 


What Are Moral Values? 


Moral values are human values, and 
these form the foundation of American 
democracy. A primary task of our pub- 
lic schools is to acquaint boys and girls 
of widely differing backgrounds with 
these basic values and to provide situa- 
tions in which these ideals can be trans- 
lated into action. Through participation 
in classwork, student councils, publica- 
tions, and school committees, pupils learn 
to plan and to work with others, to share 


*Dean Emeritus, School of Education, 
University of Michigan. 
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responsibilities, to give unselfish service, 
and to develop self-discipline—all hu- 
man values necessary to our democratic 
American way of life. 

A controlling goal of the public school 
is therefore to help boys and girls to de- 
velop such desirable qualities of conduct 
as courage, faith, kindness, honesty, co- 
operation, good sportsmanship, and to re- 
spect the property of others. These habits 
are developed and strengthened in a great 
many ways, and concern for the inculca- 
tion of ethical and moral values has in- 
fluenced the development of many services 
in public schools including those pro- 
vided by directors of guidance, deans of 
girls, deans of boys, psychologists, and 
visiting teachers. 


Public Schoo! Builds Unity 

All of these considerations point up 
the fact that moral values lie at the root 
of the concept and the practice of public 
education. Teachers are among the most 
idealistic members of the community and 
are keenly conscious of their responsi- 
bility for the teaching of values through 
precept and example. Pupils are encour- 
aged to make high ideals their guides in 
much the same way that these ideals have 


guided the inspired activities of adult 
society from generation to generation. 


No more inspired activity has ever 
occupied the American people than the 
building of their public schools. Quite 
contrary to the idea that this activity is 
notoriously a “Godless” one, it stands 
out as one of the great achievements of 
American society. Over the years our 
nonsectarian public school system has 
been praised as the American solution of 
the problem of bringing together on the 
basis of commen values the children of 
diverse religious and national origins and 
educating them in a spirit of tolerance 
and friendliness toward the high concept 
of human unity. 


Our solution is unique and is strik- 
ingly different from the practices of some 
European countries, especially those sup- 
porting a state church or providing pub- 
lic funds for the support of church-con- 
trolled schools. Our nation grants all 
churches a maximum degree of freedom 
in religious instruction, but seeks to avoid 
giving any church a preferred position 
through direct or indirect aid from public 
funds. It is an anomaly that the carry- 
ing out of this high principle of religious 
freedom should become the basis for the 
allegation that the public school is “God- 
less.” Such an obvious distortion of 
the common moral values underlying pub- 
lic education would only be perpetrated 
by those who hold in contempt the goal 
of human unity which is basic both to 
American democracy and American ed- 
ucation. 


Religion at the News Desk 


By WILLIAM R. SENGEL* 


ae OOD EVENING. Fifty thou- 
sand letters and telegrams found 

their way to the White House this week. 
And it wasn’t the President’s birthday.” 
After an opening such as this one, 
the voice of Lee Mills, chief announcer 
for radio station WRAD in Radford, 
Virginia, is heard each Tuesday night: 


“Across the desk of a news editor pass 
the headline stories of the world. These 
stories need interpretation. WRAD now 
presents Religion at the News Desk, an 
interpretation of the news from a re- 
ligious point of view. This program is 
presented in the public interest, and is 
dedicated to the conviction that religion 
has something to say about all human 
events.” 


As commentator for this broadcast, 
now entering its fourth year in Radford, 
I have enjoyed a ministry beyond ex- 


*Mr. Sengle is pastor of the Tyler 
Memorial church, Radford, Va. He is 
chairman of Montgomery Presbytery’s 
Committee on Christian Relations. 
Weekly scripts of Religion at the News 
Desk are produced at 409 Prospect St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


pectation to people as diverse as creed 
and race and political convictions can 
make them. 


Commentary on Live Issues 


Religion at the News Desk is not a 
news report, telling of church activities. 
It is a commentary on issues of the day, 
and takes a positive stand on the prob- 
lems which concern men, and about which 
they are talking in the streets. I have 
always felt that the more controversial the 
problem, the more important it is to seek 
a Christian understanding and interpre- 
tation of it. As a Presbyterian, I am 
gratified to see that our own Department 
of Christian Relations is beginning to 
produce some promising studies at these 
very points. 

Listeners to Religion at the News Desk 
are prompted to look at the news of the 
day through the eyes of faith in the 
Christian God who continues to reveal 
himself in the events of history. I am 
very sure that if Christians take no stand 
on the daily problems of men and gov- 
ernment, and remain uninformed about 








them, then by their silence and indiffer- 
ence they align themselves with the forces 
of evil. Here is part of a recent broadcast 
on Bishop Oxnam’s appearance before 
the Velde Committee: 

“This observer believes that the inci- 
dent points up some clear responsibilities 
for all Christians. Here is a man who 
has given thirty years of distinguished 
service to all of Christendom. He has 
received the highest honors it is within 
the power of his church, his country and 
all of cooperative Protestantism to give 
any man. We are consequently all in- 
volved in this effort to discredit him, and 
through him to discredit his church and 
the World Church. If by our protests we 
do not clear his reputation then do we 
not, by silence, identify ourselves with 
this irresponsible attack?” 

Community reaction to Religion at the 
News Desk in Radford was immediate. 
Many welcomed the program as a stimu- 
lus to discussion and deeper understand- 
ing of vital issues which are so often pre- 
sented in over-simplified black and white 
terms in the daily press. This number 
has seemed to increase steadily over the 
years the program has been on the air. 
Others were not so sure about it, and 
on one occasion certain interests sought 
to silence the broadcasts entirely. But 
Radio Station WRAD stood its ground. 
While stating that “the views expressed 
do not necessarily represent the opinions 
or policies of this station,” it announces 
that the program is carried in the public 
interest, and has received wide support 
for its stand. The series is sanctioned 
by the Radford Ministerial Association 
which must approve all free religious 
radio time. 

In his “center break,” midway in the 
commentary, the announcer states that the 
position taken on any issue does not 
pretend to be the only Christian view- 
point, but that it does represent the Chris- 
tian faith of those who write the broad- 
cast. 


Speak Convictions 


None of us can pretend to have final 
answers on complex problems. And cer- 
tainly we cannot equate the Christian 
faith with one particular political party. 
But I believe we are bound to speak our 
convictions after a study of facts in the 
light of God’s will and purpose for his 
people. I urge my listeners to do the 
same. 

Religion at the News Desk covers a 
wide range of subjects. Here are some 
over the past few months: Brain Wash- 
ing in Korea, Trouble in Trieste, Cam- 
paign Claims and Slogans, The Dead 
Hand of Conformity in our Colleges, 
How Shall We Pay the Doctor’s Bill ?, 
The Cost of a Holiday, Presbyterian 
Letter on How to Oppose Communism, 
and Power and Trust: America’s For- 
eign Policy. 

Increasingly, citizens of many different 
views have become interested listeners, 
and the broadcasts often serve as a spring- 
board for civic discussions as well as 
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for barber shop debate. 

The News Desk was born while I was 
studying at Yale Divinity School in 1949, 
and our original group has carried it into 
about a dozen communities throughout 
the United States. One of our number 
is now teaching in Kyoto, Japan, and as 
soon as those language barriers are sur- 
mounted, we may be on the air in two 
languages! The commentaries began as 
the product of group thinking on current 
events, but many of us have had to be 
on our own since scattering to pastorates 
across the country. Graduate students in 
Christian ethics at Yale are still produc- 
ing a weekly commentary, however, and 
this is available as a sample for others 
who might be interested. 


In Other Rooms 


I heartily commend to my fellow- 
Presbyterians the exploration of this kind 
of religious radio. I feel deeply that all 
of us, as committed Christians, must ac- 
knowledge our responsibility for partic- 
ipation in the complicated affairs of our 


time. For us, religion has been given a 
large and comfortable room. I suspect 
it might be too comfortable when I see 
how far our building funds outweigh our 
benevolences. And we keep trying to 
assure ourselves that what we are doing 
in this room really counts. But when we 
step outside, we see that the problems 
which really torment mankind—those of 
peace and war, of race and clan—that 
these are being decided by men in other 
rooms who, though they may call on us 
for the invocations, make their decisions 
on other than religious grounds. 

Religion at the News Desk closes each 
broadcast with a “Post Script to the 
News.” Here is one: 

“We Christians have a conspiracy of 
silence not to speak of hidden evils. Ot 
class lines in our churches and broken 
brotherhood among nations and races. 
In safety, these things seem to hide be- 
neath the surface of convention. But 
when we refuse to face them, we find 
ourselves shouting down the Saviour, 
choosing up on the side of Barabwus. 
Goodnight.” 


THE MODERATORS SPEAK 





Some Guiding Principles 


By SAMUEL C. WEIR* 


O THOSE UNITED Presbyterians 
T who are historically minded, the year 
1858 is one of significance. At the very 
time when a break in the larger Presby- 
terian Church seemed imminent, two 
smaller bodies of the Presbyterian fam- 
ily were uniting to form the United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

One of the church historians paints this 
moving picture: 

“Everything leading up to the supreme 
event partook of the dramatic. The two 
processions formed promptly at 10 A.M. 





UNITED PRESBYTERIAN WEIR: Sees a pic- 
ture of men marching three by three. 


Across the Alleghany River (in Pitts- 
burgh) came the men of the Associate Re- 
formed Church to the corner of Seventh 
and Smithfield Streets. There they were 
joined by the commission of the Associate 
Synod and two by two, as real soldiers of 
the Cross, they marched to Old City Hall. 
The historic auditorium was filled to over- 
flowing. The verses of the 100th Psalm 
were sung by the vast assembly to the 
grand old tune of ‘Old Hundred,’ and such 
a sublime volume of praise never before 
filled the walls of any building in this 
city.” 


There are many in our day who be- 
lieve that the time may not be far off 
when that scene can be reenacted, except 
that where they marched two by two in 
1858, we would march three by three. 

This new church of a century ago had 
as its watchword, “The truth of God— 
forbearance in love.” It seems not amiss 
to propose those words as guiding prin- 
ciples for these days of the discussion of 
possible church union. 

“The truth of God.” If a true union 
is to be consummated, it must be upon the 
basis of the truth of God. Is it too much 
to ask that in our discussions we main- 
tain at all times a standard of complete 
honesty and truth? Neither union nor 
separation ought to be purchased at the 
price of sacrifice of truth. If there are 
facts about each other which ought to be 
known, let the facts be presented in their 
true light, but let no case be won or lost 


*Moderator of the United Presbyterian 
ryeneral Assembly; pastor of the Little- 
field Boulevard church, Dearborn, Mich. 
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EDITORIAL 


It Is the Constitutional Way 


One of the most vocal opponents of re- 
union has recently published an article 
in which he says some very severe things 
about the method under which the entire 
question of union has been brought be- 
fore our church. 

He asks, “How could such a situation 
develop and happen in our church?” He 
insists that so important a matter should 
have arisen from the grassroots. 

There are several fundamental points 
which are raised in connection with this 
charge. For one thing, it is amazing that 
a man who has been ordained as an elder 
in the church, who has accepted our form 
of government, should not only disap- 
prove the provisions of our Book of 
Church Order but should actually be- 
smirch those who have chosen to follow 
the church’s regular constitutional pro- 
cedure. 

Since he is speaking and writing about 
this matter in many sections of our 
church and is distributing a large part of 
the opposition literature, it should not 
be thought an unfriendly or unkind act 
if we point out that for Paul Hastings 
to feel this way is not at all strange, if you 
consider his long training. He makes 
no effort to conceal the fact that he grew 
up in the Primitive Baptist church where 
such procedure as he advocates would 
be the recognized method, but for him 





to come into the Presbyterian Church and 
insist that we follow the method of the 
Primitive Baptist church is more than 
strange; it is out of keeping with an 
elder’s ordination vow. 

We have no desire to argue with Mr. 
Hastings or anyone else about which is 
the better method. We simply are point- 
ing out that the Presbyterian method has 
been followed in bringing the Plan of 
Union before the church. Anyone dis- 
pleased with the method of our church 
should either seek constitutional amend- 
ments in the prescribed manner or, if he 
felt compromised, he should seek fellow- 
ship in a church more nearly in line with 
the pattern he believes to be right. 

To tell our people that there is some- 
thing sinister or underhanded in follow- 
ing the law we have pledged ourselves 
to uphold would seem to leave something 
to be desired. 

At least, our people should understand 
very clearly that the General Assembly 
has kept faith with the constitution of 
our church, 


Let the Women Beware 


Women of the Church and every in- 
telligently patriotic organization ought to 
be alert to one of the most sinister move- 
ments to appear on the horizon in a long 
while—a militant group of relentless 
method and amazing vitality in some lo- 
calities with national connections and 
ambitions, 

“Minute Women,” in a short history 
since 1949 and a beginning in Connec- 
ticut, has some unbelievably ugly 
achievements to its credit. The story 
shows what a fanatical enterprise can 
accomplish before the substantial citizens 
of a community know what is happening. 

Armed with the pious tones of faith 
and prayer and under a streaming banner 
of so-called patriotism, such an enter- 
prise as this can easily take advantage 
of naive and trustful people. 

Best thing to do is to send a dime, a 
quarter or a dollar to The Houston Post, 
Houston, Texas, for as many reprints as 
it will buy of a notable series of eye- 
opening articles by Ralph O’Leary. 

Then, with the facts in hand, the in- 
telligently informed and Christian women 
of a community can be well armed in ad- 
vance in case the movement tries to get 
a foothold in their neighborhood. 


Yea, Statistics! 

For an entertaining and illuminating 
evening we'd like to urge you to buy, beg 
or borrow a volume just published: How 
to Lie with Statistics,* by Darrell Huff, 
not the least interesting of which will be 
the drawings by Irving Geis. 

Aided and abetted by professionals in 
the American Statistical Association, 
Huff swings hard at the willful or naive 
misuse of statistics. Much of the trouble 





*W. W. Norton Co., New York, 142 pp., 
$2.95. 


comes not from chicanery but from in- 
competence, he says, but the results are 
the same. “As long as the errors remain 
one-sided,” he insists, ‘it is not easy to 
attribute them to bungling or accident.” 

This revealing book will show you how 
to make a statistical $22,500 a year 
(gross): (1) Acquire at least 1 (one) 
wife and 13 children; (2) Calculate the 
U. S. per capita income ($1,500 per year, 
approx.); (3) Multiply by 15 (ans.: 15 
X $1,500 = $22,500). 

He reveals deceptive techniques: ““The 
Sample with the Built-in Bias”; ““Much 
Ado about Practically Nothing”; “The 
Gee-Whiz Graph”; “Post Hoc Rides 
Again” (n.b.) + and others as interesting. 

Most important is the chapter on “‘How 
to Talk Back to a Statistic”: (1) Look 
for the bias (conscious or unconscious) ; 
(2) Is the sample large enough? (3) 
Watch out for an average; (4) Watch for 
a switch between the raw figure and the 
conclusion; (5) Does it make sense? 

Under the final heading he concludes 
with the delightful Mark Twain para- 
graph which proves that if the Lower 
Mississippi shortened itself 242 miles in 
176 years ‘“‘any calm person, who is not 
blind or idiotic, can see that in the Old 
Odlitic Silurian Period, just a million 
years ago last November, the Lower Mis- 
sissippi River was upward of one million 
three hundred thousand miles long, and 
stuck out over the Gulf of Mexico like 
a fishing-rod” and that in 742 years it 
will be only a mile and three quarters 
long between Cairo and New Orleans. 


yOne gleeful illustration of post hoc: 
The “close relationship between the sal- 
aries of Presbyterian ministers in Massa- 
chusetts and the price of rum in Havana. 
Which is the cause and which the effect? 
In other words, are the ministers bene- 
fiting from the rum trade or supporting 
it? ... (See) a third factor: the historic 
and world-wide rise in the price level of 
practically everything.” But the post hoc 
statistician doesn’t tell you this. 





In Passing 


THE many friends of Dr. Thompson 

(E. T.) will be glad to know that John 
Knox Press has scheduled for April 1 
publication his Gospel of Mark and its 
Meaning for Today ($2.95). Same pub- 
lishers recently brought out a second (re- 
vised) edition of The Sermon on the 
Mount and its Meaning for Today 
($2.25). 








x * x 
OTHER John Knox announcements: 
How to Study Ephesians, Jos. M. Get- 
tys; Mar. 1; Moments of Eternity, verse 
by Betty (Mrs. Lee) Stoffel, May 1; 
Angels in Pinafores, Alice Lee Hum- 
phreys (Heaven in My Hand), Mar. 1; 
and Youth Looking to Jesus, Margaret 
Hoyt and Eleanor Hoyt Dabney, May 15. 
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NEVER OVER 35 


Methuselah Buys a Used Camel 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Tt is bad, it is bad,” says the buyer; 
“but when he goes away, then he boasts.” 
-Prov. 20:14. 


NE SUMMER the business at Tig- 

ris Terrace was not so good. An an- 
tediluvian recession had reduced the num- 
ber of summer boarders. So when fall 
came and Methuselah had to think about 
his winter driving, he decided to get a 
used camel instead of the brand-new 
model which he had bought every year 
since Tigris Terrace began to make 
money. When he came back from a round 
of the used-camel lots he complained 
about it to young Shem. 

“The trouble with these used-camel 
dealers isn’t the lies they tell,” he said. 
“Lying is the way of the bazaars, and 
besides, they were lied to by the fellows 
that unloaded the old beasts on them to 
begin with. What really throws you isn’t 
the lies but the truths they tell you. 

“Take this one for example: ‘Look at 
those seat covers. Been replaced every 
year and the original camel’s-hair under- 
neath is as good as new.’ I heard one 
of them getting that off to a young couple, 
and believe it or not they fell for it. The 
seat cover was one of the prettiest little 
rugs east of the Tigris, and as for the 
camel’s hair, it was there right enough. 
Not a spot of mange in it. But what a 
bag of bones it covered! When they get 
home they’ll wish they had less outside 
that camel and more inside. 

“Then there’s that line about ‘There’s 
a lot of transportation in that camel yet.’ 
They didn’t get me on that one. Back 
in my farming days I bought a camel 
with a lot of transportation left in him 

. and it stayed right there. What the 
other camel-trader didn’t tell me was 
what it would take to get the transporta- 
tion out of him. What mountains of 
hay he used up, how much I had to beat 
him, how mean and stubborn he was— 
I came near wearing myself out getting 
a little transportation out of him. He 
was just a flat, tired camel. 

‘“There’s another line that can be per- 
fectly true and still make you buy the 
wrong animal. ‘“Tbis camel has had only 
one owner and driver. It was bought 
from this very firm nine years ago by a 
conservative elderly gentleman and he’s 
taken care of it himself, nobody else has 
ever driven it.’ Then you think, Oh, this 
is wonderful. No mistreatment, no joy- 
rides, no bashed nose or tail, no flat feet. 
You picture the old gentleman taking the 
same care of his camel that he does of 
his ancient turban. All very true... 
only it might have been a better thing if 
somebody else besides the respectable old 
FEBRUARY 15, 1954 


gentleman had riddon that camel once in 
a while. A younger man would have 
heard things the old man didn’t hear— 
strange noises in the old camel’s throat 
for instance. The old man wouldn't have 
let a boy drive his camel for anything; 
but if he had, even a boy would have 
noticed that the camel needed attention 
at the stable. Real question you want to 
ask isn’t how many people drove this 
camel, but what did the people who drove 
it know about camels and camel-driving ? 
The nicest school-teachers and the most 
dignified retired bankers may be death on 
camels just because they don’t know what 
camels need. 

‘But that’s not the prize. There’s an- 
other truth that sounds good but isn’t, 
and it will sell a camel when nothing else 
will: ‘It’s never been driven over 35.’ ” 
(“35 what?” asked Shem. “Miles a day, 
of course.”) That claim is worse if it’s 
true than if it isn’t. Any good used camel 
ought to do 50, it ought to be used to 
doing 50. But you buy a camel that 
never yet has really stepped out, and you 
push that camel’s speed up where you 
want it, and oomph—where’s your camel ? 
In the ditch with a broken leg, if he 
hasn’t quit from pure spite. You haven’t 
any idea what that camel can do in an 
emergency, probably nothing at all. On 
these long desert treks, especially when 
bandits are after you, you can’t amble 
along at 35. But a camel that never had 
any practice galloping is not going to 
start doing it in his old age. If you want 
a camel that will pull you out of a pinch 
you’d better not buy one that never was 
in a pinch. If it’s true that this camel 
never moved a mile over 35, then it’s ten- 
to-one at his age he can’t. 


we OU know,” the old man went on 
presently, “that reminds me of 
people.” 

“Don’t tell me,” said Shem, “let me 
guess. We can make a parable out of 
it. That old camel with the snazzy seat 
covers, now . . . I knew a girl who fell 
for a man like that,” he said sadly, “fell 
for his handsome turban and his shiny 
front teeth. The teeth and the turban 


were real enough, they didn’t disappoint 
her—but the man did.” 

‘And the one-owner business,” chimed 
in Methuselah, not to be done out of 
making up his own parable, “that will be 
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the bird that’s been ridden by one idea 
all his life. It may be a good respectable 
idea, but he never had any others. He’d 
be a better man if he’d let some other idea 
ride him for a change. 

‘“‘And the camel with lots of transporta- 
tion in him. Isn’t that like the fellow that 
could do a lot more than he has done yet, 
but he decides he’s given life about all 
it deserved, and so he folds up like a 
tired camel and just sits it out till the un- 
dertaker gets him. 


“Oh, and that camel that never trotted 
over 35. There are any number of hu- 
man beings like that. They’ve babied 
themselves or someone else has babied 
‘em, they’ve never looked an emergency 
in the eye, they’ve had it easy ever since 
they were born. Can’t lean on people like 
that.” 


be UT YOU did get a used camel 

after all, didn’t you?” said Shem. 
‘How do you know you weren’t gyped on 
the deal?” 

“It was simple,” said the old man. “I 
didn’t fall for the pretty truths, I fell 
for a couple of gloomy ones. I found an 
honest used-camel dealer—there are such 
men if you know where to look—and I 
asked him just one question: Who own- 
ed this camel last? He told me, and I 
went to the man and I said to him: ‘Lis- 
ten, you aren’t selling the camel now, 
you’re just remembering him. What got 
wrong with him that made you sell him?’ 

“* ‘Oh,’ the man said, ‘he just got to 
eating too much hay for the mileage I 
was getting. And he developed flat feet. 
So I traded him in.’—‘Is that all?’ I said. 
‘Yes, that’s it,’ he said. So I bought the 
brute. I don’t care about mileage, all 
I want is to cruise around home, and I 
know a man who’s good at fixing flats. 
I think I’m going to like that camel, if 
you can like a camel. 

“While we're parabling, my boy, let’s 
make that one, too. You see the best way 
to get at the truth about anybody is not 
to ask the people who are trying to sell 
that somebody to you. Ask the man who 
hasn’t much use for him. Then you know 
the worst to begin with.” 

“Sounds pessimistic,” said Shem. 

“But it pays off,” said Methuselah. 
“Once you know all the bad features of 
a man, after that everything good you 
find out about him comes as a pleasant 
surprise.” 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Seminary Buys Site 


Near Seneca Park 
Kentucky News Letter 





The site for the new campus of Louis- 
ville Seminary has been announced— 
30.91 acres at the intersection of Old 
Cannon’s Lane and the entrance to Sen- 
eca Park. Last June the seminary’s di- 
rectors authorized the purchase of a site 
und the inauguration of plans to raise 
funds for a new plant to cost in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000. The new 
buildings are to provide for the perpetua- 
tion of the memorials established when 
the present buildings were constructed 
1903-9. The present enrollment of 150 
students is more than twice the pre-war 
number. In its present mid-town loca- 
tion the seminary faces parking problems 
and now, with the area increasingly com- 
mercial, the proximity of an expressway 
southeastward from the municipal bridge 
makes expansion there out of the ques- 
tion. Seminary officials also point out 
that for 25 years the valuable Palestinian 
pottery in the Brainard Lemon Archae- 
ological Collection has been ‘“tempor- 
arily” housed in a classroom. No dis- 
position of the present property will be 
made until adequate funds are in hand 
to assure the completion of the new plant. 


Asbury Seminary Gets 
Ruling on Negroes 


Asbury Seminary (Methodist) at Wil- 
more, Ky., has the right to admit Negroes 
to any course of study in its curriculum 
that is not offered by a Negro college in 
the state, in the opinion of Assistant At- 
torney General M. H. Holifield. He 
pointed cut that although Kentucky’s 
“Day Law” bars whites from attending 
Negro and Negroes from attending white 
schools “except in penal institutions,” a 
1948 amendment stipulates that “any in- 
stitution of higher education, public or 
private, at the undergraduate level” may 
admit Negroes to courses not available 
to them at Negro schools. Mr. Holifield 
said he knew of no Negro school in Ken- 
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tucky that teaches theology ‘according 
to the Methodist discipline. If the gov- 
erning board of Asbury is willing to ac- 
cept Negroes in their courses on theology 
as taught by the Methodist denomination, 
it has a right to do so.” They could not 
be admitted to courses leading to B. A. 
and B. S. degrees since Kentucky State 
College (for Negroes) offers these, unless 
for a course in chemical engineering, for 
example, which KSC does not offer. 
(RNS) 
Ban on Garbed Teaching 
Nuns Said Unconstitutional 

Nuns wearing their distinctive garb 
have a right to teach in the public schools, 
according to a decision of the Circuit 
Court of Kentucky. J. W. Rawlings, a 
retired Methodist minister, filed the suit 
last October. His attorney was Eugene 
Siler, a former judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals and moderator of the General Asso- 
ciation of Baptists in Kentucky. In the 
trial the Commonwealth replied that ‘‘to 
bar nuns from teaching in the State’s 
public schools would deny to Kentucky 
citizens who are Roman Catholics, indi- 
vidual nuns, Orthodox Jews, and others 
who wear distinctive attire or insignia, 
the right to earn their living in the teach- 
ing profession.” It was also said that 
such action as the suit asked would pro- 
hibit the free exercise of religion and 
would therefore be contrary to the 14th 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitution. 


Miscellany 
Both Louisville and Muhlenberg Pres- 
byteries voted unanimous approval of the 
proposed amendments to the church’s 
standards on Divorce and Re-Marriage. 
Louisville Presbytery will organize 
the Meadowview church, just bevond the 
eastern city limits of Louisville, in re- 
sponse to a petition signed by 102 people. 
A chapel is being started in the For- 
est Hills area by the First church, Pa- 
ducah, where an assistant pastor will 
give his full time. A very good building 
has been bought and will be moved to the 
site... . The Harvey Brown Memoriai 
church in Louisville finds, two vears after 
dedicating its sanctuary, that the build- 
ing is not large enough to meet the needs 
of its surrounding area. Membership has 
grown from 350 to more than 900 in five 
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years. Additions are planned for the ed- 
ucation building. . Louisville Sem- 
inary’s faculty is conducting an Officers 
Training School each Sunday night 
(7:30-9:30) for six weeks for church 
officers and other interested adults. By 
the second Sunday more than 300 had 
paid their $1 enrollment fee. . . . Synod 
will meet in Danville July 20-22 instead 
of in September... . / An adult conference 
at Centre is set for June 11-13. 
Pau M. Watson. 

Hopkinsville. 


Carolina Churches Urged 
To Take Segregation Stand 


DurHaM, N. C. (RNS) — Churches 
throughout the state were urged to make 
“clear and definite pronouncements” on 
racial segregation in a resolution pro- 
posed at the annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Council of Churches here. 

In advocating the action, the council's 
committee on human relations said that 
the expected U.S. Supreme Court ruling 
on segregation in the public schools “will 
affect the churches as well as schools.” 

The council’s committee on ministry in 
institutions asked that an attempt be 
made to reach more prison camps and that 
the council cooperate with local minis- 
terial associations in an effort to extend 
this aid to as many such institutions as 
possible. 


Japan Christian University 
Foundation Maps Program 


New York (RNS)—A new long-term 
program for the Japan International 
Christian University Foundation Inc. was 
adopted at a meeting of its board of di- 
rectors here. 

The Foundation, formed in 1949, is 
the agency through which more than 
$3,000,000 was raised in the U.S. from 
14 Protestant denominations and the Na- 
tional Cvuuncil of Churches to establish 
the Japanese educational institution. The 
university, located at Mitaka near Tokyo, 
opened its doors to students last April. 

A Special Gifts Program will be in- 
stituted to provide an endowment for the 
new university and finance the erection 
of several proposed buildings on_ its 
campus, the board of directors decided. 

The board also authorized the Founda- 
tion to “make a fresh approach” to each 
of the participating denominations to 
continue their aid to the institution. 

It was reported at the meeting that the 
Japanese government’s chartering com- 
mittee has approved the establishment of 
a division of English language in the 
university’s college of liberal arts. The 
college previously had divisions of na- 
tural sciences, social sciences and hu- 
manities. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette of New 
Haven, Conn., was re-elected president 
of the Foundation. 
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MOVIE-OF-THE-MONTH* 





The Living Desert 


In this full-length color film of ‘‘Na- 
ture in the raw’”—the latest in the True 
Life Adventure series produced by the 
Walt Disney studios—many cameras 
have probed into the remote corners of 
the great American desert to photograph 
the life and death of its animals, insects, 
birds and reptiles. A big cast is featured 
in this stirring saga of the survival of the 
fittest in which each character presents 
his own dramatic story. The small kan- 
garoo rat fearlessly protects itself and its 





*Rated by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council. 


young from the “sidewinder”—a strange 
snake which moves sideways—by throw- 
ing sand into its lidless eyes. In search 
of food, the red-tailed hawk attacks and 
subdues the deadly rattlesnake. As they 
have done since prehistoric days, the 
gecko and Gila monster slither over the 
earth, searching for their prey or fleeing 
from their enemies. Like lumbering ar- 
mored tanks, huge tortoises fight for a 
“lady’s favor.” ‘The industrious pepsis 
wasp vanquishes the much larger taran- 
tula—and then uses its victim as an in- 
cubator for its eggs. 

From this grim tooth-and-claw story 
the theme changes to the serene and beau- 
tiful side of Nature. When a heavy down- 
pour quenches its desperate thirst, the 
desert radiantly comes to life. Through 








“I Love te tell the Story” 


Ever think about some of the things we say when we sing 
hymns? Take for instance “I Love to Tell the Story”. Do we 
really mean that? Enough to go tell or send someone else to 


go tell it to people who’ve never even heard the name of Jesus 
Christ? And how about “O Zion Haste”? Are we really in a 
hurry to publish the glad tidings? And then again we sing 
“Give of Your Best to the Master”. Do we? Is 5 cents a week* 


the best we can give to telling the news in other lands? 


Perhaps we need to take more seriously the Week of Prayer 


and Self-Denial for World Missions. 


When you get right 


down to it, how much praying and self-denying do we really 
do? Enough to prove that we love to tell the story? 


*per capita giving last year to World Missions. 
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BOX 330 e NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


the magic of the time-lapse camera, the 
cactus flowers slowly unfold in all their 
delicacy and hauntingly vivid colors. And 
with a larger sweep, the camera turns to 
show nature in its most aesthetic manifes- 
tations in blossom and leaf, earth and 
sky, day and night. An excellent musical 
background adds to the artistic, educa- 
tional and entertaining values of this 
inspiring film. For: Family. 

Also recommended for Family: Gilbert 
and Sullivan; Genevieve. 

For Aults and Young People: Cease 
Fire; Escape from Fort Bravo; Project 
M-7. 

Objectionable: Jack Slade. 


MEMORIAL 
WILLIAM MARION ELLIOTT 


On January 13, 1954, God called home 
his faithful servant who had spent 53 years 
of 85 as an ordained minister in the Pres- 
byterian Church. He served in Seymour 
and Weatherford, Texas; Charleston and 
New Albany, Ind.; Neosho and Sarcoxi, 
Mo.; Clovis, N. M.; Weaverville and Saluda, 
N. C.; and 20 years in Colorado City. 

As evidence of his love for youth, he 
organized The Knights of King Arthur in 
Colorado City, 1910; the first Boy Scout 
Troops in Weatherford, Clovis and Col- 
orado City. He was the first president of 
the Buffalo Trail Council, and later made 
honorary vice-president. He was one of 
the first four to receive Scouting’s highest 
award, the Order of the Silver Beaver. 

Dr. Elliott was awarded the degree, Doc- 
tor of Divinity by Austin College. 1937. 

He saw new churches rise in Colorado 
City and in Saluda. 

Dr. Elliott married Charlotte Crump in 
1900. and after her death, married Mary 
Lou Meriwether in 1922. He is survived 
by Mrs. Elliott; two sons, Dr. W. M. El- 
liott, Jr., Highland Park Presbyterian 
Church, Dallas, and Rev. John F. Elliott, 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Fort Worth; 
one brother, Millard Elliott, Ft. Worth; 
and six grandchildren. 

The Knights of King Arthur, the boy’s 
organization organized by Dr. Elliott in 
1910 acted as pallbearers. 

Dr. Elliott was a most congenial person, 
with an ever-ready smile that bared the 
sweetness of his soul. His love of the 
Master, and his desire to serve him guided 
his life. 

In as much as Dr. Elliott served the Col- 
orado City Church faithfully, we hereby 
resolve that this tribute be spread on the 
minutes, and that copies be sent to El 
Paso Presbytery, the family, and the 
church papers. 

By order of the Session. 

EARL M. CLARY, Moderator 
JEROLD RIORDAN, Clerk 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for February 28, 1954 
John 10. Print 10:1-11 


In the prologue of his Gospel (1:1-18) 
John declares: ‘‘In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God... . ! And the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
full of grace and truth. No one has ever 
seen God; the only Son who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he has made him 
known.” In the body of the Gospel John 
undertakes to prove this claim. 

First, he emphasizes the fact that Jesus 
is indeed the Son of God. We have in 
chapter one, the testimony of the first 
witnesses; and in chapter two, the tes- 
timony of the first signs. 

Second, he emphasizes the fact that 
Jesus, who is the Son of God, is the 
source and the support of true and abid- 
ing Life. This is the claim that Jesus 
himself puts forth in his conversation 
with Nicodemus (chapter 3), in his con- 
versation with the woman by the well 
(chapter 4), in his discourse with the 
people in Jerusalem after he had healed 
the impotent man by the pool of Bethesda 
(chapter 5); in his discourse with the 
crowds in Galilee after he had multiplied 
the loaves and fishes (chapter 6); and 
in his appeal to his fellow-countrymen 
in Jerusalem on the last day, the great 
day of the feast (chapter 7). 

Third, John emphasizes the fact that 
Jesus, who is the Son of God and the 
source and support of true and abiding 
Life, is also the Light of the world. This 
is the claim that Jesus himself makes in 
his discourse recorded in chapter 8 (see 
especially 8:12). This claim is repeated 
and substantiated in the following chap- 
ter, where Jesus gives to the beggar born 
blind, first, physical and then spiritual 
sight (cf. 9:5-7,39). 

Fourth, he emphasizes the fact that 
Jesus who is the Son of God and who, 
as the Son of God, is the Life and Light 
of the world, is also perfect Love. This 
is the burden of Jesus’ discourse in chap- 
ter 10 in which he sets forth and explains 
the allegory of the Good Shepherd. 

Jesus is the Son of God. He offers 
men Life and Light and Love. This is 
the movement of the Gospel so far as 
we have studied it. 


But before we take up the study of 
chapter 10 note its connection with chap- 
ter9. The allegory with which the chap- 
ter opens is a continuation of the discourse 
which our Lord had begun in the pres- 
ence of the Pharisees and of the man born 
blind. The purpose was, first, to rebuke 
the Pharisees for their treatment of the 
man to whom Jesus had given sight (they 
had put him out of the synagogue) ; sec- 
ond, to encourage the man in his faith; 
and third, to describe the nature of his 
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ministry. 


1. The Allegory of the Good Shep- 
herd, 10:1-6 

Marcus Dods reminds us that this 
allegory is based on what might be seen 
any morning in Palestine: 

“At night the sheep are driven into a 
fold, that is, a walled enclosure, such as 
may be seen on our own sheep farms (in 
England), only with higher walls for pro- 
tection and with a strongly barred door 
in place of a hurdle or light gate. Here 
the sheep rest all night, guarded by a 
watchman or porter, and in the morning 
each man calls his own sheep. The sheep, 
knowing his voice, follow him, and if any 
are lazy, or stubborn or stupid, he goes 
in and drives them out with a gentle, 
kindly compulsion. A _ stranger’s voice 
they do not recognize. Besides not only 
do they disregard a stranger’s voice, but 
the porter also would do so, so that no 
robber thinks of appealing to the porter, 
but climbs the wall and lays hold of the 
sheep he wants.” (Expositor’s Bible) 

With this common, everyday picture 
in the minds of all, Jesus reminds the 
Pharisees, who had just excommunicated 
the former blind man because of his at- 
tachment to Jesus, that a good shepherd 
is one who enters the fold the right way, 
who calls the sheep by name (i.e., is in- 
terested in every individual), and who 
is followed willingly by the sheep. The 
sheep follow their real shepherd, will- 
ingly, recognizing his interest in them. 
Impostors repel them. Thieves who 
would make a prey of them are the only 
ones who need to resort to force. 

This Jesus said figuratively, contrast- 
ing his own treatment of the blind man 
with that accorded him by the Pharisees. 
They should have understood what he 
meant, for the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment from the time of David on com- 
monly spoke of the rulers of the people 
as their shepherds (cf. Ezek. 34; Ps. 80). 
But the idea that they were strangers, not 
interested in the sheep, or even robbers, 
preving on the flock, instead of shepherds 
devoted to the interest of their charges, 
did not come home to them. As Robertson 
translates: ‘They did not know what 
he meant beneath the surface.” As the 
parable had been spoken for their in- 
struction as well as for the encouragement 
of the man whom they had cast out of 
their fold, Jesus began afresh and ex- 
plained the allegory. 


There are two features of it which he 
appropriates to himself. First, the image 
of the door; second, the picture of the 
good shepherd. ‘I am the door of the 
sheep,” he claims in vs. 7; “I am the 
good shepherd,” he declares in vs. 11. 
Let us consider each of these declarations 
in turn. 


ll. “I Am the Door,” 10:7-10 
“Truly, truly, I say unto you (it is 
the formula which Jesus uses to introduce 
a statement of particular importance), 
I (emphatic—I and no other) am the 
Door’—the one Door, through which 


both sheep and shepherds enter into the 
fold. 


These words are spoken primarily for 
the benefit of the excommunicated man. 
They convey to him the assurance that in- 
stead of being an outcast by his attach- 
ment to Jesus he has gained admission 
to the fellowship of God and of all good 
men. Not the Pharisees, but Jesus could 
admit or reject from the fold of God. 
The words carry to us the claim that Jesus 
afterward set forth more explicitly, “I 
am the way and the truth and the life, no 
man comes to the Father, but by me.” 
They also suggest that people come into 
God’s fellowship through Jesus; the min- 
isters who would serve them must receive 
their commission, must minister to them 
through Christ. 

He develops this last thought more 
fully in the verse that follows: “All that 
came before me are thieves and robbers, 
hut the sheep did not hear them.” Jesus 
was not speaking of the prophets, who 
pointed forward to him, but of the in- 
creasingly powerful priests and rabbis of 
the past four centuries who had guided 
the people into a labyrinth of ceremonial 
that was spiritually almost dead, and 
of the present rulers who were now mis- 
leading the people. They were preying 
on the people, instead of genuinely serv- 
ing their interests. The sheep did not 
hear them because they were not meeting 
their spiritual needs. 

Jesus reiterates the main thought in vs. 
9, “I am the door; by me, if any man 
enter in, (1) he shall be saved and shall 
(2) go in and out [a common Old Testa- 
ment expression to denote the free ac- 
tivity of daily life], and (3) shall find 
pasture.” The blessings promised here 
are three: deliverance from peril, liberty, 
and sustenance or satisfaction. 

First, he shall be saved, not from phys- 
ical peril, necessarily, but from moral 
and spiritual peril—from dishonor, dis- 
grace, shame, remorse, moral collapse, 
and above all from eternal death. Second, 
he shall have liberty to go in and go out. 
As Hastings comments, “He is not only 
Savior but emancipator and _ liberator. 
He will transfigure that dull narrow rou- 
tine into a splendid highway. He will 
break the bands and fetters of routine 
and make the most stuffy vocation a pal- 
ace of great possibilities.” Finally, he 
shall find pasture. “Superfluity is not 
in the promise, but sufficiency is. Let 
a man go in by the door of fame, ambi- 
tion, wealth, and he gains not sufficiency, 
but scarcity; not food but famine; not 
satisfaction but a growing hunger.” 
In Christ we find satisfaction for the 
deepest hunger of the soul. 

The mission which Jesus fulfills as 
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the door is strongly contrasted with the 
mission of thieves and robbers. The 
thief comes to steal and kill and destroy, 
in other words, to aggrandize himself at 
the expense of the sheep. To how many 
of the leaders of the people, religious and 
political, does this apply! On the other 
hand, Jesus is able to say, I came that 
they may have life and may have it abun- 
dantly. As the Speakers Bible points 
out: 


“From time to time in the course of his 
ministry our Lord expressed by means of 
some pregnant phrase his whole purpose 
and object. For example, he said on one 
occasion, I am come to seek and to save 
the lost. In the hearing of the Pharisees 
he said it was ‘for judgment’ that he came 
into the world. Then he told Pilate that 
he came to ‘bear witness of the truth.’ 
Again, ‘I have come not to do mine own 
will, but the will of my Father which is 
in heaven.’ But never more fully or com- 
pletely did our Lord express the whole 
purpose of his mission than in the words 
of the text, ‘I came that they may have 
life.’ ” 


The last clause may be translated, 
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“and may have abundance.” This may 
mean abundance of life, life to the full, 
the realization of all life’s potentialities, 
or it may mean abundance of all that 
sustains life. 

Jesus said, I am the door. A door is 
an opportunity. An open door is an op- 
portunity that is still within reach. A 
closed door is an opportunity that has 
gone past. There will come a time when 
the door is closed; but now it is open. 
Jesus offers us an opportunity to come 
in for renewal, refreshment, peace; to go 
out into green pastures and abundant 
life. ‘I came that they may have life and 
may have it abundantly.” 


ill. “Il Am the Good Shepherd,” 
10:11-18 

In vss. 11-18 Jesus declares that he is 
the good shepherd and points out three 
qualifications that he possesses for this 
great office: (1) He lays down his life 
for the sheep; (2) he knows his own and 
is known by them; (3) he has other sheep 
which he shall also bring, so that they 
shall become one flock with one shep- 
herd. 

Let us take the first qualification. Jesus 
is the good shepherd—the perfect shep- 
herd as opposed to his own imperfect 
ministers; the true shepherd as opposed 
to the false shepherds who seek to make 
gain out of the flock; the faithful shep- 
herd who gives his life for the sheep as 
opposed to the hireling who flees at the 
first sign of real danger. ‘Adversity al- 
ways draws the line between the priest, 
rabbi, scribe, or minister who serves 
for the pay he gets and the one who puts 
the service first.” Jesus is referring to 
his coming death, to which the hatred of 
the ruling classes and the suspicion of 
the Romans will inevitably lead. 

Two points are to be noted: (1) the 
death of Jesus was in a sense voluntary. 
That is, it was foreseen of him and ac- 
cepted by him. He would not save his 
life at the expense of his mission. He 
carried it on to the cross, because he rec- 
ognized that it was the Father’s will. (2) 
He did not expect to remain in death, and 
so leave the sheep defenseless, but to live 
again, to resume life in pursuance of the 
object for which he gave it. 

We come to Jesus’ second qualification 
to be the good shepherd—the reciprocal 
knowledge of sheep and shepherd. “I am 
the good shepherd (even when it is only 
a poor blind beggar to be considered) ; I 
know my own and my own, know me, as 
the Father knows me and I know the 
Father.” 

“It is the mutual recognition of sheep 
and shepherd which decisively exhibits 
the difference between the true shepherd 
and the robber. The timid animals that 
start and flee at the sound of a stranger’s 
voice suffer their own shepherd to come 
among them and handle them. Christ 
stakes his claim on a similar mutual rec- 
ognition. If the soul does not respond 


to his call and follow him, he will admit 
that his claim is ill-founded. He may re- 


quire to enter the fold, to arouse the slum- 
bering by a tap of his staff, to lift the 
sickly, to use a measure of severity with 
the dull and slow; but ultimately and 
mainly he bases his claim to be the true 
leader and Lord of men simply on his 
power to attract them to him. If there is 
not that in him which causes us to mark 
him off from other persons, and makes us 
expect different things from him and 
causes us to trust ourselves to him, then 
he does not expect that any other force 
will draw us to acknowledge him.” 

In other words, Jesus expects his prom- 
ises and claims to be self-authenticating. 

This brings us to the third qualifica- 
tion which Jesus claims as the good shep- 
herd. “I have other sheep that are not 
of this fold; I must bring them also. .. . 
So there shall be one flock, one Shep- 
herd.” The King James translates here 
wrongly, “one fold.” The RSV is better, 
‘one flock.” Nothing is said of unity 
of organization; there may be various 
folds; but there is only one flock. He is 
speaking of the Gentiles, all those who 
through the ages shall hear his voice and 
accept him as the good shepherd. Today 
his followers are found throughout the 
world, in every land. And there is a 
growing recognition that in spite of na- 
tional and denominational differences, 
that there is indeed only one flock, with 
one Shepherd. 


The Lesson Applied 


1. Think of Jesus as the Door. He 
said, “I am the door; if any one enters 
by me he will be saved.” Is there more 
than one way of becoming a Christian? 
Does one enter into life through a creed, 
or a church, or a person? How does one 
enter into life through Jesus? What are 
the blessings which Jesus holds before us 
if we use him as the door—in terms of 
modern life? What other doors offer 
themselves as substitutes today in the 
place of Jesus? Who are the thieves and 
robbers today ? 

2. Think of Jesus as the Good Shep- 
herd. John R. Ewers once pointed out 
(in the 20th Century Quarterly) that the 
average city boy knows little of sheep or 
shepherds. Even the country boy is nt 
acquainted with the Oriental shepherd 
to whom Jesus refers. Dr. Ewers suggests 
some modern equivalents: “For the 
school, the Good Teacher; for the mill, 
the Good Labor Boss; for the store, the 
Good Manager; for the game, the Good 
Umpire.”’ Or the Good Engineer, or the 
Good Pilot, or the Good Policeman, or 
the Good Coach. How can we express 
the idea in modern language? Was it 
necesssary for Jesus to lay down his 
life? Why? What is meant by Christ 
knowing us? Does he know us as indi- 
viduals? (Cf. 10:3.) Does Jesus have 
other sheep yet that need to be brought 
into the fold? Where are they? 

How can we enlarge and unify the 
flock of Christ? Do Jesus’ words in 
10:16 have any bearing on church union ? 

Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 


the Division of Education. National Council of Churches 
Seripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE WORLD AND THE WEST. Arnold 

Toynbee. Oxford University Press, N. Y. 99 

PP.» $2. . . * eye 
In their encounters with the civiliza- 


tion of Western Christendom, how have 
the non-Western societies of Russia, Islam, 
India, and the Far East been affected ? 
Over the past centuries of Western hegem- 
ony of the world, what has been the 
major consequence within each of these 
secieties from their associations with 
Western nations? In his latest book, The 
World and the West, Arnold Toynbee 
brilliantly probes for the answer to these 
ponderous questions. 

The name of Toynbee is a familiar one 
to American readers. He has devoted 
himself primarily to the study of the 
birth, life, and death of civilizations, and 
an abridged edition of his published find- 
ings to date in that field, A Study of His- 
torv, actually became something of a best 
seller. That is a striking bit of testimony 
to the clarity of thought and expression 
of this man of deep learning. Certainly 
the very scope of Professor Toynbee’s 
scholarship makes his a voice to be 
heard and considered in any serious con- 
templation of the present world crisis. 

The World and the West is, to this re- 
viewer, a disturbing book, for it appears 
to him that therein Professor Toynbee 
has demonstrated that an immense trage- 
dy has resulted from the Western impact 
upon the “world.” The nature of that 
tragedy may be summed up in this 
fashion: the non-Western world has ap- 
propriated the technique of the West— 
its industrial “know-how” and militarv 
prowess—but little else. Industrial and 
military skill the West has “sold,” and 
sold most effectively, but the creed of the 
West—Christianity, in a word—has not 
enjoyed the success achieved by these 
material aspects of the Western way of 
life. As a consequence, a spiritual vac- 
uum is in existence throughout much of 
the world, and communism, a Western 
heresy born of the industrial revolution. 
is thereby given an excellent opportunity. 
Professor Toynhee finds the position of the 
West today possibly analogous to that of 
the Graeco-Roman civilization in the first, 
second, and third centuries. In that age 
the Graeco-Roman technique dominated 
most of the civilized world, but technique 
could not satisfy the deeper needs of 
man. Humankind needed (and needs) 
more than law and order; it needed a 
belief and a hope. But the sterile philos- 
cphies and religions of the Classical 
world could offer neither—to the subiect 
peoples nor to the ruling classes. Chris- 
tianity did. And one wonders, after 
reading this discussion of “the world of 
the Greeks and the Romans,” whether 
the author does not anticipate some new 
religion which will play the role in this 
«ge played in those centuries of the past 
hy Christianity. 
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But, one may logically inquire, is the 
failure of most of the non-Western world 
to accept the religion of the West not 
due in great measure to the shortcomings 
of those other societies? What about that 
long and heroic procession of Christian 
missionaries who have so devotedly car- 
ried the Gospel to the ends of the earth? 
Certainly all wrong is not to be debited 
against the West, but there are certain 
things we Westerners need to call to mind 
more often, perhaps, than we do. We 
preach a religion of love and mercy and 
grace; we preach that God is the God of 
all—that there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
American nor Japanese, English nor In- 
dian, but that all are one in Christ. Has 
the West displayed such a spirit ? 

All too often the non-Western world 
saw not our missionaries but our armies 
and cruisers. For the people of Islam, of 
India, and of the Far East, memories of 
associations with the Christian West are 
often memories of colonialism, or extra- 
territoriality, or “spheres of influence.” 
Moreover, in the short space of forty 
years they have seen the nations of the 
West fly at one another’s throats in two 
world wars that have undermined the 
moral authority of the West, if not de- 
stroyed it, and have visited upon human- 
ity such rapine and slaughter as to tran- 
scend the imagination. Americans may 
rightly point out that responsibility for 
World War I lies in Europe, but our 
selfish isolationism certainly places some 
stain of guilt upon us for the second 
global tragedy. But such casting about 
for responsibility is futile, for America’s 
fate is inextricably intertwined with that 
of the rest of the Western World. 

Professor Toynbee’s thesis that the 
techniques of the West has been the only 
aspect of Western civilization which the 
non-Western world has really accepted 
seems unquestionably valid to this review- 
er. There would seem to be little else 
to account for the spiritual turmoil of 
this world of 1953. The non-Western 
societies, as Toynbee points out, made the 
mistake of thinking that the technclogy 
of the West could be appropriated and 
contained within the bounds of their own 
cultures. That has proved manifestly 
impossible, for the technological revo- 
lution in their midst has torn asunder 
the old social order. And the West did 
not provide the spiritual “bread of life” 
to fill the resulting vacuum—indeed, was 
so secular-minded that it could not pro- 
vide it adequately for itself. 

All this would seem to lay a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon Christendom. There 
is no need for any new religion to impart 
the bread of life to a troubled world. The 
same religion which stepped into the 
breach during the decay of the Graeco- 
Roman world can offer the same promise 
of salvation. Its validity is eternal. But 
how can this responsibility of the West 
he met? How can the attention of the 
world be called to this all-important fact ? 


It would appear that, in the first place, 
the churches of the West must pour them- 
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sions program. Much 1s _ being 
along these lines, to be sure, but it is not 
enough. And the churches of America 
must assume the lead. Secondly, in this 
mission work, the lessons of the past dic- 
tate that placing an indelible stamp of 
Western secular patterns upon the Chris- 
tian religion must be scrupulously avoid- 
ed. The gospel must be presented as it 
is: a message of salvation to all men, 
Westerners and non-Westerners. And 
finally, the Christian citizenry of the na- 
tions of the West should do all in their 
power to see that their nations make a 
living witness. 

This religion of the West could make a 
profound impression, indeed, if it were 
practiced as well as preached. Such steps 
might take us far in solving our present 
dilemma. 


uur 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

J. W. McNutt from Paris, Mo., to Bas- 
sett, Ark. 

Henry Wade DuBose from Richmond, 
Va., to Sweet Briar, Va. 

Ray H. Willemssen from Avon, S. D., 
to Rushmore, Minn. 

Jonathan Edwards from 
Md., to Box 92, Fairfield, Va. 

R. H. Cox from Bristol, Tenn., to Box 
947, Wilmington, Del. 

James L. Mays, Steele’s Tavern, Va., 
will become pastor at Lincolnton, N. C., 
April 1. 

William E. Garda, Alderson, W. Va., is 
beginning his new work with the Belle- 
fonte Community Presbyterian church, 
119 Caroline Dr., Ashland, Bellefonte, Ky. 
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Edgar A. Woods from Graham, N. C., 


“to 304 Boston Ave., Lynchburg, Va. 


C. Merrill Proudfoot, who has been 
studying at the Yale Divinity School, 
has been given permission by El Paso 
Presbytery to serve this year as teacher 
of New Testament language and exegesis 
at the Episcopal Seminary of the South- 
west, Austin, Texas. 

Robert C. Vaughan, Jr., from Crewe, 
Va., to 550 E. Sewells Point Rd., Norfolk 
5, Va. 

B. L. Peacock from Honey Grove, 
Texas, to 1947 Ann Arbor, Dallas, Texas. 

Charles A. Logan, of the Inglewood 
church, Nashville, Tenn., is on leave of 
absence until Apr. 1, in Orlando and S. 
Miami, Fla. 

J. Ernest Somerville, Birmingham, Ala., 
has declined the call to the Franklin 
Street church, Baltimore, Md. (OUT- 
LOOK, Dec. 28). 


STONE LECTURER 


Robt. J. McCracken, Riverside church, 
New York, will be the Stone Lecturer at 
Princeton Seminary, May 10-13, on “The 
Making of the Sermon.” 


DEATHS 


William M. Elliott, 85, died Jan. 13. He 
had lived in Colorado, Texas, honorably 
retired, since 1946, having been pastor 
there 1908-12 and again 1922-38. He 
served in the USA church 1912-22. He 
was the father of two minister-sons, 
William M., Jr., Dallas, and John F., Ft. 
Worth. 

William S. Megginson, 85, died in a 
Staunton, Va., hospital Feb. 4. Dr. Meg- 
ginson was dean of the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School 1914-18 and from that time 
until his retirement in 1943 he was su- 
perintendent of the orphans’ home at 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Edgar Ellis Strong, A. R. P. minister of 
Due West, S. C., died suddenly at his 
home Jan. 26. He taught biology at 


Erskine College for 21 years, then was 
pastor in Doraville, Ga., until about a 
year ago. 

William HA. Mcintosh, 72, pastor of the 
First church, Hattiesburg, Miss., died 
suddenly Jan. 29. He had been pastor of 
the Hattiesburg church since 1919. Ex- 
cept for four years in Louisiana his en- 
tire ministry was spent in Mississippi. 
He was moderator of the synod in 1921 
and in 1945. 


ERSKINE COLLEGE 

R. C. Grier, president of Erskine Col- 
lege for nearly 33 years, has tendered 
his resignation. However, at the insist- 
ence of the trustees and following their 
unanimous vote he is reconsidering the 
step. 

R. C. Brownlee has resigned as busi- 
ness manager of Erskine to become treas- 
urer of a Greenville, S. C., business firm. 
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